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Ke BULLETIN OF AMERICA’S TOWN MEETING OF THE AIR 


GEORGE V. DENNY, JR., MODERATOR 


WULY 11, 1950 VOL. 16, No. 13 


The Stake of Business in Our Foreign 
Policy 
meannouncer: 


Tonight your Town Meeting is proud to be a part of the 
Second Annual Conference on American Foreign Policy at 
~olgate University, Hamilton, New York. Situated in the 
6eautiful and historic Chenango Valley, Colgate University 
was founded in the year 1819 by a group of 13 men with $13 
rad 13 prayers. 

Since last Saturday, high-ranking government, business, 
and labor leaders have participated in discussions on the gen- 
eral theme, “American Foreign Policy — An Offensive for 
*reedom.” Town Meeting congratulates Colgate University 
wnd its faculty and administration for making a positive con- 
ribution to a better understanding of America’s role in the 
‘ritical world situation. 

And now, substituting for George V. Denny, Jr., here is 
»ur guest moderator, Chester S. Williams, former director of 
lhe First World Town Hall Seminar and Deputy Chief of 
Public Information of the United States Mission to the United 
Nations. Mr. Williams. (Applause) 


Noderator Williams: 


Tonight, while 48 United Nations stand together in a great 
ivorld front against aggression, we are going to discuss, “The 
\itake of Business in Our Foreign Policy.” 

This week, Congress has been considering the technical 
‘ssistance program which was put forward by the President 

s Point Four of our foreign policy in his inaugural address. 
his issue is up for final congressional decision now—whether 
> appropriate $10 million or the $35 million asked for. 
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Now you may not think of yourself as a part of the business 
community, but you are in the business picture, with a per: 
sonal stake in a thriving, expanding economy. You want tc 
know whether our foreign policy encourages increasing pro- 
duction and trade to give us high level employment, markets 
for our farm products, and competitive prices for consumers 

You want to know whether our foreign policy is designec 
to improve world conditions and strengthen our friends anc 
neighbors for peace and well-being. Business in the direct 
foreign trade, transportation, and foreign investment fields 
represents only one of the tenpins in our total business setup 
But if that one tenpin should be bowled over, it would prob. 
ably topple several others. 

Now to help us explore the stake of business in our foreigr 
policy, we have on the platform tonight a leading government 
administrator from the Department of Commerce and a suc: 
cessful business administrator engaged in international busi. 
ness operation. 

Let us hear first from the government side. Town Meeting 
welcomes to its platform for the first time Mr. Thomas C 
Blaisdell, Jr., Assistant Secretary of Commerce. Mr. Blais: 
dell has held executive positions in various governmen’ 
agencies for the past 17 years. From 1945 to 1947, he wa: 
chief of the Mission for Economic Affairs to London anc 
held the rank of Minister. Mr. Blaisdell. (Applause) 


Mr. Blaisdell: 


My friends here on the Town Meeting of the Air, Americar 
business has an immediate stake in our foreign policy. I 
also has an underlying stake, along with the rest of the 
American people. 

The immediate stake is the continued successful operatior 
of firms which employ three million people. This concern: 
not only the businessmen, but the American men and womer 
who are employed by our shipping and airplane companies 
by steel companies, by engineering firms, and by automobile 
and textile manufacturers. 

The range of business firms engaged in world trade cover: 
the whole gamut of American life. Furthermore, it concern: 
American investors who own shares in the companies, sucha: 
the one represented by Mr. Balgooyen in South America, a: 
well as the people who own the companies that furnish u: 
oil from their foreign operations. It includes the people wh 
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uy copper for their industrial undertakings and all of us 
ho enjoy our coffee and our tea and who ride on rubber. 

But the underlying stake of business in our foreign policy 
is more important. American businessmen want to retain the 
bpportunity to sell their goods abroad, to make investments, 
pr to buy what they want according to their own individual 
Hecisions. It is the policy of the government to create, in so 
ar as it lies within its power, the conditions throughout the 
orld which will preserve this freedom. 

We Americans know that freedom in our ways of making 
living cannot be separated from freedom to say what we 
hink and to vote as we please. A line cannot be drawn be- 
:ween economic freedoms and political freedoms. 

_ We are faced with a challenge today as important as any 
we have ever faced. It calls for an understanding of the way 
e live and the way we work, of the part government plays, 
and of the part that private business plays. 

What have we done to carry out a policy of promoting 
usiness freedom? We’ve tried to build a free and inde- 
endent way of doing business, sympathetic to our own, 
rough the Marshall Plan, through the Reciprocal Trade 
&greements program, through the International Trade Or- 
“snization proposal, and through the proposals for and the 
arrying out of investment treaties. 

Another opportunity is through Point Four, and this is an 
“pportunity for both government and business. We have paid 
sat some $6 billion a year to achieve a program of this kind, 
“nd we still have a hard road ahead. 

What would happen to our business abroad if we neglected 
o safeguard this freedom? In the extreme, we know what 
sappened in Communist China. A printing company dis- 
aissed some of its employees. The new government ordered 
he company to rehire the employees and to give them back 
‘ay, and not to dismiss any more employees. It was then given 
m opportunity to purchase a large quantity of government 
onds. Then it was given another opportunity to contribute 
eavily to the welfare fund of the union. 

By this time, its working capital was gone. It turned to the 
nks, but they said no to the request for a loan. And so 
ne firm decided to shut down. Then it discovered that it 
ould not be allowed to shut down; it must go on doing 
siness. ; 

The managers were not allowed to leave the premises, but 
aey were replaced as managing operators by officials respon- 


; 
sible either to the Communist party or to the government. 
This was the end of the business as a private undertaking. 

This concrete illustration shows what the stake is in main- 
taining our foreign policy. It means for businessmen what it 
means for all of us in one way or another—the right to live 
and work as free, productive, and self-respecting human 
beings. (Applause) 

Moderator Williams: 

Thank you, Mr. Blaisdell. We will hear next from anothell 
newcomer to Town Meeting, Mr. H. W. Balgooyen, Secretary 
and Assistant Treasurer of the American and Foreign Power 
Company. As a successful businessman since his graduation 
from college, and as a director of the National Foreign Trade 
Council, Mr. Balgooyen is well qualified to give us his views 
tonight on the stake of business in our foreign policy. Mr. 
Balgooyen. (Applause) 

Mr. Balgooyen: 

For the purposes of this discussion, I believe it is useful to 
distinguish between foreign policy in its broader aspects, 
including national defense, and foreign economic policy, the 
field of particular interest to businessmen. 

I am sure that we agree that the purpose of American 
foreign policy is to assure our national security and well- 
being and to preserve the integrity of our free institutions. 
To serve this purpose, our foreign policy must be directed 
toward the creation of an international environment in which 
free institutions can survive and flourish. 

The chief concern of foreign economic policy should be the 
encouragement and protection of American foreign trade and 
foreign investment, the two fields which embrace most of our 
day-to-day contacts with foreign nations and people. 

Consistent with this thesis, our government should strive 
to safeguard American investors abroad against confiscation 
of their properties, unfair treatment, and discrimination in 
any form. It should do all it can to eliminate foreign barriers 
against American goods, and it should make every effort to 
stimulate our imports of the useful raw materials, finished 
goods, and services we require to support our domestic econ- 
omy and meet our defense needs. 

The stake of American business in our foreign economic 
policy is quite beyond calculation. It can be visualized, how- 
ever, in terms of our postwar foreign trade and service trans: 
actions of some $25 billion per year; our $12 billion of private 
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Hirect investments abroad; our $26 billion in postwar foreign 
hid and the terrific tax burden borne by American business 
0 help finance it; and by the inflation in our domestic costs 
nd prices, to SaaS our foreign aid program has contributed. 
But the stake involved in our foreign economic policy far 
ranscends these dollars and cents considerations. In a very 
real sense, the future of the world’s most efficient and produc- 
‘ive economic system is at stake in many of the policy deci- 
ions of our government. And the preservation and strength- 
pning of our system of free, private, competitive enterprise 
vith its incentives for effort and its rewards for accomplish- 
xent should be a matter of first concern to every businessman 
and, indeed, to every American. 
The preservation of our free institutions necessarily in- 
volves considerations of domestic as well as foreign policy, 
nnd there is no surer way to defeat the purposes of our 
foreign policy than to undermine the foundations of our 
domestic economy by ill-conceived policy decisions based 
ypon political expediency rather than economic realities. 
Whatever our foreign responsibilities may be, we shall 
2e better equipped to discharge them if we practice sound 
@eonomics at home. Furthermore, we may be sure that the 
cmconsistencies between the economic principles we preach 
and the policies we pursue are not unnoticed by the recipients 
of our gratuitous foreign aid and our equally gratuitous 
2eonomic advice. 

Mr. Blaisdell and I are close to agreement on what the 
foreign policy objectives of our government should be. Our 
differences relate to methods and points of emphasis. A busi- 
nessman wants to know whether we are getting full value 
for the $6 billion spent annually on foreign policy. 

He questions the effectiveness of a program which seems 
to rely too heavily on government loans and handouts to 
accomplish its objectives. He wonders how long our domestic 
economy can stand up under the burden of subsidies, price 
supports, excessive spending at home, and foreign aid pro- 
grams abroad. And he wonders how much our present eco- 
nomic policies really contribute to the objective of safeguard- 
ing our economic freedom and preserving it for future 
generations. 

But I suppose the real question this evening is, “What is 
business doing to strengthen our foreign economic policy?” 
I believe the answer is, “Not enough,” although businessmen 
are devoting more time and energy than ever before to study, 
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discussion, and publicity in this field. The National Forei 
Trade Council, the National Association of Manufacturers, 
the United States Chamber of Commerce, the United States 
Council of the International Chamber—all have active com- 
mittees of businessmen engaged in constant research reg 
study, and their reports on matters of foreign economic policy 
are given wide publicity. 

The National Association of Manufacturers’ studies on the 
foreign investment potential of the United States and the 
problem of the foreign trade gap, the Foreign Trade Council’s 
recommendations on Point Four, and the carefully prepared 
and widely circulated declarations of the Annual National 
Foreign Trade Conventions—each of which is a consensus 
of current business thinking on foreign economic policy— 
are examples of the constructive work that these organiza- 
tions are doing. 

These activities make great demands upon the time of 
foreign trade executives and business economists. And I 
would like to have Mr. Blaisdell’s opinion as to whether all 
this effort is practical and worth while. Do our government 
officials in the Commerce and State Departments welcome 
the business viewpoint on current issues? And is the business 
viewpoint considered in reaching decisions on foreign eco- 
nomic policy to the same extent as is the viewpoint of labor 
and agriculture? 

Is there any basis for the complaint of many businessmen 
that decisions vitally affecting foreign traders and investors 
have been made before they are called in for consultation? 
And is there any reason to fear government harassment or 
retaliation if an active part is taken in opposing favored 
legislation? 

Foreign trade executives frequently are faced with these 
questions, and they must be answered if business is to make 
a more effective contribution to foreign economic policies. 
It is my own observation that during recent years there has 
been increasing evidence of a sincere desire by many of our 
government officials to enlist the codperation of businessmen 
in the formulation of policy in this field. This is all to the good. 

In this great democracy, business cannot and does not seek 
to impose its views on government, even on matters of pri- 
mary concern to businessmen. All that we ask is a fair op- 
portunity to be heard on policy matters that vitally affect our 
interests, with some assurance that our views will be carefully 
considered. (Applause) 


derator Williams: 


ank you, Mr. Balgooyen. I think Mr. Balgooyen has put 
e questions which we should let Mr. Blaisdell answer 
amediately. Mr. Blaisdell. 

Mr. Blaisdell: The most important question which Mr. 
nlgooyen put to us tonight I think is, “Does the government 
blcome business comment and business advice?” 

II want to make the answer just as unequivocal as I know 
w. The answer is yes. However, I don’t want to limit myself 
f to a yes. 

I want to call your attention to the fact that some of the 
etings, some of the conferences which he mentioned— 
ich as those that have been held recently by the National 
ssociation of Manufacturers with regard to the develop- 
ent of the Reciprocal Trade program and the promotion 
‘ imports—were worked out jointly with people in Wash- 
eton who were interested in this same kind of program. © 

i would like to remind you that the Marshall Plan was 
‘pmitted to a committee known as the Harriman Committee 
the President’s committee on the Marshall program — 
fore it was finally accepted and adopted by Congress. 
‘Here were two outstanding examples of codperation be- 
“een government and business. 

‘it’s because I believe that fundamentally the business view- 
int is taken into account in Washington that ’m ready to 
mnd here and say—and call your attention, as a matter 
{fact—to the point that at the moment business is better 
ay in the United States than it’s ever been in history. 
Applause) 

(My. Williams: Thank you, Mr. Blaisdell. Does that satisfy 
cu, Mr. Balgooyen, or would you like to rephrase a question 
fore we get ready for our question period? * 

(Mr. Balgooyen: I don’t care to reply in detail to that state- 
ent. I think it’s questionable as to whether business is bet- 
» now than it has ever been at any time in our history. 
e have a great deal of inflation in this country. We’re not 
king about the dollar we talked about in 1939, certainly 
+t the dollar we talked about in 1929. Our measurements 
2 in dollars. We have a tremendous national debt, and I’m 
t sure that that statement would hold water. 

As to his reply to my questions, I can only repeat that 
1ong businessmen there is some question as to whether 
sir views on economic policy are considered in Washing- 
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ton, and as to whether any constructive action is taken as 
result of the representations that they make. There al: 
is some question as to whether a public position taken ¢ 
a matter that is close to administration policy might n 
involve harassment on the part of government. 

I don’t say that these things happen, but I say that busines 
men are asking these questions and they need to be reassure 
if business is to play a more constructive role in foreig 
policy. 

Mr. Williams: Thank you, Mr. Balgooyen. Now, while w 
get ready for our question erica here is a message for a 
Town Hall listeners. 

Announcer: “The Stake of Business in Our Foreign Polic 
is only one of the important subjects we are scheduling fe 
discussion this summer. In coming weeks, Town Meeti 
will consider freedom of speech — academic freedom — an 
timely topics on the domestic and international scene. | 

These are subjects of lasting importance, and they will k 
reprinted tor your convenience in the Town Meeting Bullet 
Each issue contains the opening speeches as well as the que; 
tions and answers to follow. If you will be unable to hee 
some of these programs during the summer months, you’ 
want to keep well informed by reading both sides as at 
thorities see them. Even if you do hear the broadcast, yo 
will find the Bulletins excellent for reference and backgroun 
material. Single copies are 10 cents each. A one-year suk 
scription is $4.50, or you may subscribe for 11 weeks fe 
just $1. Send your order tonight to Town Hall, New York 1 
New York. And now for our audience questions, we retur 
you to our guest moderator, Chester Williams. 
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QUESTIONS, PLEASE! 


{r. Williams: Now Mr. Blaisdell and Mr. Balgooyen, if 
tu’re ready for the questions, let’s start with a question over 
e for Mr. Balgooyen. 
Man: What is our government doing to protect the interests 
our investors abroad? 
Mr. Williams: Mr. Balgooyen, that was Mr. Alfred Landon 
Kansas, who was a presidential candidate in 1936. 
Ir. Balgooyen: I think I can answer that the same way 
¢ I answered my own question as to what business is 
ling in the field of foreign policy. I think the answer is, “Not 
jough.” Our government is working very hard at the present 
ine on a negotiation of treaties of friendship, commerce, and 
ionomic development with a number of countries. This is 
very constructive move, and I certainly hope that this pro- 
m will be successful; but I cannot say truthfully that 
merican business abroad is getting all the protection that 
nvould like to have. 
fan: What would the effect on international trade be if all 
‘hsidies to domestic enterprises were revoked? 
lr. Williams: The question is for Mr. Blaisdell. 
Mr. Blaisdell: The problem of domestic subsidies, while not 
tirely separate from the problem of foreign trade, is very 
msiderably separate, and the problem should be separated. 
is important, however, that some of our domestic industries 
iat function particularly in terms of the maintenance of 
ir exports should be given the kind of protection which 
ey now receive if they’re to continue. 
What we’ve been trying to do in connection with subsidies 
these export industries is to iron out some of the ups and 
»whs which do come and which, it has been found in the 
ust, we’ve been unable to take care of through the ordinary 
ays of the market. 
Mr. Williams: All right, next question. Over here for Mr. 
algooyen. 
Man: Isn’t the basic issue the degree to which the govern- 
ent will control, operate, and exercise the program of inter- 
itional trade development? 
Mr. Williams: Mr. Balgooyen, that question comes from Dr. 
awrence Appley, President of the American Management 
ssociation, who’s here this week at this Conference. 
Mr. Balgooyen: I think that that really is the basic ques- 
yn. It’s the thing that we’re all concerned about. We know 
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what the world trend is in regard to increasing interventic 
by the state in economic affairs. We’re a little bit fearful th 
things have gone that way a little bit in our own governmer 
and that’s particularly true in the international field, whe 
our government has put a dollar sign on economic policy. 
We heard Mr. Blaisdell ask the question as to what wi 
being done about economic policy abroad. He said we’) 
spending $6 billion a year, and he used the example of Chir 
as an example of the success or lack of success of this pri 
gram. Now I think that that was a very unfortunate exampl 
whatever we think about the China situation. I think it isn 
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atter of the dollars we spend, but how effectively we spend 
b dollars. 

r. Williams: Mr. Blaiseoll: do you want to comment on 
at before we pick up the next question? : 
r. Blaisdell: ’'d like to comment particularly on the ex- 
diture of funds abroad, because I do feel that this expendi- 
re of money has been one of the best expenditures that 
® could possibly have made. We were dealing with a world 
hich was falling to pieces. We were dealing with a world 
nere the only sources of supplies that were available were 
_the United States. Those supplies were made available, 
imarily, for the development and the rebuilding over a 
‘riod of time of private enterprise institutions; and the 
jogress that has been made, I think, has been obvious from 
. data which comes in and the reports which come in on 
very hand as to the success of that particular program. 
Mr. Williams: All right, the next question from over here. 
|Mlan: I'd like to ask Mr. Blaisdell a question. Must not 
éendly countries be discouraged by the failure of Congress 
pass the I. T. O. and the Customs Simplification Act? 

| Mr. Williams: Did you hear that question, Mr. Blaisdell? 
‘Mr. Blaisdell: I think the answer is that the eyes of a great 
any countries are on the United States. The lead which we 
ve them in the development of legislation which will free 
ade is the kind of lead they are looking for. If we go back- 
ard in the direction of tighter regulations, they will proba- 
iy follow. If we go forward, I would guess that they would 
jiow us there, because we have a lot of latent support 
1at’s just looking for leadership. 

Mr. Williams: This next question is for Mr. Balgooyen. 
Man: Can the American faith in its free enterprise system 
2 best sold abroad by the American labor movement rather 
ian, say, by management itself? 

Mr. Balgooyen: I think that there’s a great deal that the 
merican labor movement can do to sell our ideas of eco- 
omic and political freedom, and I think that our labor move- 
ent is trying to do that. I know the American Federation 
‘Labor has been active recently in Latin America in or- 
nizing a labor movement which is free and democratic and 
posed to the communist-influenced labor movement, which 
as very active in Latin America and still is quite active. 
nd I think that that is one of the most constructive things 
at has happened in the field of inter-American relations. 
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Man: My question is to Mr. Blaisdell. Local Chambers 
Commerce and, regrettably, even labor unions have oppose 7 
imports from Marshall Plan countries. What can be done | 
reéducate them? ‘] 

Mr. Williams: I’m afraid we’re going to have to leave thi 
question for the postforums all over the country. Thank yor 
Mr. Balgooyen and Mr. Blaisdell. 

And now in just a moment, I'll tell you about our subje¢ 
and speakers for next week. 

Announcer: Whether you’ve heard every Town Meetin 
since 1935 or are listening tonight for the very first tim 
you'll be interested in our 15th Anniversary book tith 
Good Evening, Neighbors. Long-time listeners will find muc 
to remember in this attractive publication and will enjo. 
testing their memories of famous Town Meetings of year 
ago. New listeners will want to read the dramatic history ¢ 
the program. Students and teachers will probably turn firs 
to the section on the Junior Town Meetings. And if you 
followed our programs around the world last summer, you’ 
be interested in Chester Williams’ report and the picture 
of all the overseas broadcasts. And we guarantee all Tow! 
Meeting listeners a hearty chuckle from the cartoon whic 
Al Capp drew especially for our 15th Anniversary. Thes 
and many other features are included in our 80-page boo: 
titled Good Evening, Neighbors. For your copy, send $1 t 
Town Hall, New York 18, New York. 

And now for news of next week’s program, here is Cheste 
Williams. 

Mr. Williams: First, on behalf of Town Hall, I want to than 
our Colgate University hosts, President Everett Case and hi 
associates, Charles R. Wilson, Lloyd Huntley, and Donal 
Frick for their hospitality and codperation. If you want 
copy of tonight’s broadcast, send 10 cents to Town Hal 
New York 18, New York. If you have not yet ordered you 
copy of our 15th Anniversary book, Good Evening, Neigh 
bors, the thrilling and dramatic story of Town Meeting; do s 
tonight. The price is $1, and the address again is Town Hal 
New York 18, New York. 

Next week, we turn to the international situation when w 
discuss, “How Can We Strengthen Our World Position?” Ov 
aeaces will be Norman Thomas, Socialist leader, and Brig: 
dier General Frank L. Howley, fouuee Us: Comunandil 
in Berlin, who spoke to our group last summer. The gue 
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Federal Aid to Education? 

3 What Kind of Farm Program 
Do We Need? 

). Should We Cut Marshall Plan 
Aid Now? 
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50. 
51. 


52. 
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Do We Have an Alternative to 
the Cold War? 

What Effect Do Our Race Rela- 
tions Have on Our Foreign 
Policy? 

How Can We Best Insure Loy- 
alty of United States Citizens 
and Officials? 
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How Should Business and Gov- 
ernment Deal With Unemploy- 
ment? 

Is the American Press Doing 
Its Job Today? 

To What Extent Is Government 
Responsible for Social Welfare? 
Are Divorces Ruining Our 
Children? 

What Progress May We Expect 
in the Next Half Century? 

Are We Fighting Communism 
Wisely? 

When Are We Too Old To 
Work? 

What Are the Real Issues in the 
1950 Congressional Elections? 
What Does the Korean Inva- 
sion Mean to the United States 
and the United Nations? 

Is the Fair Deal Destroying 
Individual Responsibility? 
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versity. Our eubiece will a “1 msedaud of Speech Thre 
ened in America?” The speakers will be Abe Fortas, form 
Under Secretary of the Interior, and Henry J. Taylor, autho 
foreign correspondent, and ABC commentator. The Gue 
Mcderator will be Dr. Clarence Decker, president of t 
University of Kansas City. The August 1 Town Meeting wi 
originate in Enid, Oklahoma, under the auspices of Philli 
University and the Forum Committee of the Enid Chamb 
of Commerce. On August 8, we will broadcast from Dulut 
Minnesota. If you live in any of these cities, or expect to vis 
them, we hope to see you at Town Meeting. 

And before I make my last comment, may I say greetin 
to our boys in Korea. 

So plan to be with us next week and every week at th 
sound of the Crier’s bell. (Applause) 
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